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TO OUR READERS. 


HE present number of the CrrcuLAR 

closes the year’s volume. Many of our 
readers have renewed their subscription for 
the coming volume ; some have not. If there 
are those who still intend to do so, they will 
oblige us by writing to us immediately, that 
we may be able to fix upon the number of 
impressions with which to commence the new 
issue. 

In revising our list, and transferring it to 
engraved wooden blocks, as is required by 
our new sys:em of mailing, some mistakes may 
occur. If errors be found in the spelling of 
names or Post Office address, or if the 
name of any person who has applied for the 
CrrcunaR be accidentally omitted from the 
list, by reason of which he fails to receive the 
paper, we shall be extremely obliged to our 
friends for the information that will enable us 
to correct such mistakes. 


DIXON ON THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 
Il. . 
A BIBLE FAMILY. 

HILE Noyes was still a preacher of Ho- 

liness, going about among the churches, 
he made converts of Abigail Merwin (a wo- 
man was necessary to him, and Abigail was a 
female disciple of whom he might feel proud) 
and James Boyle; and these two early follow- 
ers were the first apostates from his creed.—- 
Abigail seems to have expected an offer of mar- 
riage; Boyle had hopes of being elected pope; 
but neither of these pretensions suited Noyes, 
who felt averse to wedlock, and meant to be pope 
himself.* They were only the first seceders ; 
for as time wore on, and the true principle of 
Holiness was understood among his people, the 
units fell away from the mass. Each man was 
alaw to himself; the spirit operated in single 
minds ; and out of many independent mem- 
bers it was impossible to founda church. No 
one could concede, no one obey, no one unite. 
At the end of four years’ labor, Noyes stood 
alone; all his beloved disciples having gone 
their way; some into the world, others into 
heresies, many into oldér sects, from which they 
had been drawn by him. The press had opened 
fire upon them. Noyes had been denounced 
as crazy; a charge to which his conduct and 
yond his power: so he laboured on with his 


* Fora note on this passage, see a separate article on the 
next page, under the head “ Beginnings at New Haven.” 
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people, a the voi. otling the careless, 
and expelling the impenitent. As he put the 
preaching oftentimes exposed him. There were 
still Perfectionists, but Noyes was not their 
pope. 

Taught by painful trials that ropes cannot be 
spuu out of sand, he turned, as so many others 
were at that time turning, to the principle of as- 
sociation—with him it must be Bible Association 
—for a future. Cast adrift from his old friends at 
New Haven, he went back to his father’s house 
at Putney, in Vermont, where he had been first 
awakened into spiritual lifé, and there he began 
his work of converting the world afresh, by 
founding a Bible class, and teaching a few simple 
and rustic persons the way of grace. Some 
listened to his words; for never, perhaps, since 
the days of Herod the Great, certainly notsince 
the years preceding the English Civil War, 
had any people ever found itself in a moral 
chaos so strange as that which prevailed in the 
United States. Abigail Merwin had declared, 
on quitting the sect, that their gospel freedom 
ran into indecency. The same thing had been 
said in the streets of Jerusalem and in the 
streets of London; but while the Gentiles of 
New York laughed at these stories, the believers 
waxed in zeal. What were the world and its 
ways to them? The Putney class grew strong 
in purpose, ifnot in numbers; for Noyes having 
come to see that quality of converts, rather than 
quantity, was of moment to him, now bent the 
force of his genius, which was great and orig- 
inal, upon the dozen hearers whom his voice 
had called together in his native town; until he 
could transform the Bible class into a Bible 
Family ; in other words, until he had made them 
ready in soul and body for the great experi- 
ments of dwelling in one house, free from the 
trammels, everywhere else endured, of living 
under Jaw. 

[ Here follows the account of J. H. N’s marriage, 
which was copied and criticised in a late number of 
the CrrcuLanr.] 

The first family gathered into celestial order 
at Putney included the Prophet’s wife, his 
mother, his sister,* and his brother; all of 
whom have remained true to his theory of do- 
mestic life. His mother died only a few days 
before my arrival at Oneida Creek ; an aged 
lady, who went to her rest (Iam told), confi- 
dent that the system introduced by her son is 
the only true and perfect society of men and 
women on the earth. 

These persons, with a few preachers, farmers, 
doctors, and their wives and daughters, all men 
of means, character and position, went to live 
in the same house; setting up, as they oddly 
phrased it, a branch of the heavenly business in 
Putney, after a formal renunciation of the Re- 
publican Government, and an everlasting seces- 
sion from the United States. 

And now began for them a new life, more 


* Two sisters, 


daring, more entgient than that which Ripley, 
Dana, and Hawthorne, tried to follow at Brook 
Farm. They stopped all prayer and religious 
service, they put down Sunday; they broke 
up family ties, and without separating anybody, 
put an end to the selfish relations of husband 
and wife. All property was thrown into a com- 
mon stock ; all debts, all duties, fell upon the 
Society, which ate in one room, slept under one 
roof, and lived upou one store.* At first they 
were strict and stern with each other ; for writ- 
ten codes being all set aside, as things of the old 
world, they had no means of guiding weak, of 
controlling wicked brethren, save that of free 
criticism on their conduct; a system of gov- 
ernment which had yet to become a saving power. 
The life was somewhat hard. Three hours were 
spent each morning in the hall; one hour in 
reading such a book of history as might help 
them to understand the Bible better ; one hour 
in silence, or in reading the scriptures; a third 
hour in discussing the things they had read and 
thought. Mid-day was given to labour on the 
farm; evening to study, reading, music, and 
society. One person gave lessons to the rest in 
either Greek or Hebrew ; a second read aloud 
some English or German writer on hermeneu- 
tics; anda third stood up and criticised his 
brother saint. In the midst of these incessant 
labors, the old Adam appeared amongst them, 
and slew their peace. One man ate too much, 
a second drank too much, a third ran wild in 
love. Strife arose among the brethren, leading 
in turn to gossip among their neighbors, to 
queries about them in the local press, to attacks 
in the surrounding grog-shops, and at length into 
suits in the Gentile courts. What they had 
most to fear in their little Eden was gospel 
freedom in the matter of goods and wives. 
Noyes admits that the Devil found a way into 
the second Eden as into the first; and that, in 
Putney as in Paradise, the Evil One worked his 
evil will through woman. When the moral dis 
order in his little Paradise could be no longer 
hidden, he became very angry and very sad. 
How was he to bear this cross? A sudden 
change from legal restraints to gospel liberties, 
must needs be a trial to the lusts of man. But 
how could he make distinctions in the work 
of God? God had given to man his passions, 
appetites and powers. These powers and appe- 
tites are free. Desire has its use and faculty in 
the heavenly system; and when the soul is free, 
all use implies the peril of abuse. Must, then, 
the Saints come under bonds? He could not see 
it. Aware that many of his people had disgraced 
the profession of Holiness, he still said to him- 
self, in the words of St. Paul, “ Must I go back 
because offences come?” To go back was for 
him to tear up his Bible and lay down his work. 
Such a return was beyond his desire, and be- 





* We lived in three or four separate houses during the whole 





time of our school at Putney, and did not enter on any such 
Communistic life till we went to Oneida.—J. =, ¥. 
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yond his power: so he labored on with his peo- 
ple, curbing the unruly, guiding the careless, 
and expelling the impenitent. As he put the 
case to himself:—If a man were moving from 
one town to another, he could not hope to do it 
without moil and dirt; how then could he ex- 
pect to change his place of toil from earth to 
heaven without suffering damage by the way ? 
Waste is incident to change. His people were 
unprepared for so sharp a trial; and the quar- 
rels which had come upon them, scandalizing 
Windham County, and scattering many of the 
Saints, were laid by him to the account of those 
as yet unused to the art of living under grace.* 

Some rays of comfort fell upon Noyes in 
this hour of his failure and distress. A rival body 
of Perfectionists, of which Mahan was pope, 
and Taylor prime minister, had set up an Eden 
of their own at Oberlin, in Lovain County, [ sic] 
Ohio. Mahan pretended to see visions, to 
converse with angels, and to receive commu- 
nications direct from God. Taylor, an able 
editor and eloquent preacher, made also some 
pretensions to celestial gifts. Now, between 
Noyes and Mahan, Putney and Oberlin, there 
had reigned a fraternal feud, like that which 
disgraced the two sons of Eve. According to 
all the Perfectionist prophets, Holiness and 
Liberty are the two primary elements in the 
atmosphere of heaven,—that is to say, of a per- 
fect society ; but in the exercise of their daily 
right of following, each man his own lights, 
these prephets had come to regard the two ele- 
ments as of unequal value; so that strife arose 
between them, questions were debated, and 
schools were formed. One party, putting free- 
dom before holiness, were known as “ Liberty 
men ;” another, putting sanctity before freedom, 
were known as the “ Holiness men.” Putney 
stood out for holiness; Oberlin for liberty ; 
though both affected to renounce the world, and 
to admit no tutelage but that of God. Noyes 
attacked Oberlin in the “ Witness ;” Taylor 
answered in the “ Evangelical” [sic] ; and the war 
of words went raging on for years, until Putney 
fell away into quarrels: and Taylor had used his 
freedom ina fashion to provoke the interference 
of a Gentile court.t 





* What Dixon refers to in this whole paragraph. 1 have not 
the least idea; and soI told him when he spoke in this way. 
—J. H. N. 


+ This paragraph is very amusing. I am afraid however the 
Oberlin brethren will not enjoy it. Dixon has got them mixed 
up in his imagination with the wild New York Perfectionists ; 
and instead of placing them where they really belong, on the 
extreme right of the Perfectionist line, as the best examples 
of Legality, has given them the ridiculous position of * Liberty 
men” on the farthest left wing. I will do them the justice to 
say that their Taylor affair was altogether exceptional, and that 
the above representation of their theological relations to us is 
for the most part the exact opposite of the truth.—J. u. x. 


BEGINNINGS AT NEW HAVEN. 


Lt pay account of my relations to James 
Boyle and Abigail Merwin, needs recon- 
struction and amplification. The facts are 
these: In the winter of 1833-4, Boyle was 
pastor of the Free Church in New Haven.— 
Abigail Merwin was a member of his church. 
I was a student in the Theological seminary ; 
but labored under Boyle in the revival. On 
the twentieth of February I broached the doc- 
trine of holiness. Abigail Merwin was my 
first helper. I devoted myself to the promul- 
gation of this doctrine in New Haven, till May. 
During this time she labored with me faithfully 
and nobly. Boyle first opposed, then went 
some weeks under conviction, and finally was 
converted in April, after a large part of his 
church had received the new doctrine. But it 





must be understood that he was converted only 
as a pastor might be converted by a lay-brother. 
He remained pastor of the Free Church, and our 
converts remained members as long as I la- 
bored in the city. On the first of May I 
went to New York. During my absence of a 
month, Boyle was dismissed from his pastorship. 
The converts to holiness, Miss Merwin among 
the rest, seceded from the Free Church with 
him. They immediately hired a hall, and Boyle 
became pastor of a new conventicle. I had 
nothing to do with these ecclesiastical changes ; 
was not consulted ; knew nothing of them till I 
returned in June. I stopped but a day or two. 
The idea that I was insane prevailed among 
Perfectionists. I meddled not with Boyle’s ec- 
clesiastical affairs; hardly spoke among the be- 
lievers ; but passed on to my home in Vermont. 
In July there was a quarrel in the conventicle. 
Many of the Free Church converts, Miss Merwin 
among the rest, seceded from Boyle, and re- 
turned to the Free Church. Whether this was 
really an apostasy from the doctrine of holi- 
ness may be doubted. Miss Merwin, I was told 
by herself and others, continued substantially in 
the belief and experience -vhich she received and 
confessed with me. But it was certainly an 
apostasy from Boyle, and, as things have turned 
out, may have been the best thing for all con- 
cerned. At this distance of time, with Boyle’s 
subsequent career in view, I myself prefer the 
Free Church ,to his conventicle. But these se- 
cessions and re-secessions had really nothing to do 
with me orI with them. I was absent when 
they took piace, and always regarded them as 
oscillations that resulted from Boyle’s unwise 
attempt to continue his pastorship. This quar- 
rel and secession in July broke up the conven- 
ticle. In August I returned to New Haven 
and we commenced publishing the paper. Boyle 
was editor, and general manager of the affairs 
of Perfectionists. I served under him six 
months as contributor to the paper. In Feb- 
ruary 1835 I withdrew, and in March foilowing, 
while Boyle was engaged in a furious war with 
the Free Church, doing his best to stop a re- 
vival in it by ferocious hand-bills and counter- 
preaching, I was laboring in a revival alone, 
at Putney, and had commenced the work of con. 
struction to which my life has since been 
devoted. Jn the course of the next sum- 
mer I went to New Haven, and then an open 
rupture took place between me and Boyle. In- 
stead of apostatizing from me, he excommunicated 
me. He was still editor of the paper, and presi- 
dent of Perfectionists. He continued to publish 
the paper till March 1836, and then withdrew 
from New Haven and from the cause of holi- 
ness, sending afterward a long letter of concilia- 
tion to Amos Townshend, the chief of the Free 
Church. 

As to Abigail Merwin’s expecting an offer of 
marriage, I never heard of it, and did not suspect 


it. Certainly she did not leave me on that ac- 
count. Her quarrel was with Boyle, as I have 
shown. I endured his pastorship longer than 


she did, and so we were separated. She left 
him to go back to the church. [ left him to fol- 
low the inspiration in which we began. So we 
have remained separated. There was never any 
quarrel between us, so far as ] know. I never 
heard of her saying, “on quitting the sect, that 
their gospel freedom ran into indecency.” If'she 
did say that, she referred to transactions among 
Boyle’s followers, that were unknown to me. 

J. HN, 


THE MORMON QUESTION. 


[ Mr. Dixon, who gives the most favorable account 
of the Mormons that we have ever seen, ends his 
story with the following plea for their toleration. 
To a lover of fair play, and to a believer in the pow- 
er of truth and free speech, it must be evi that 
Mr. Dixon has the best of the argument:] - 

THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 

E mean to put that business of the 
Mormons through,” says a New Eng- 
land politician; “we have done a bigger job 
than that in the South; and we shall now fix 
up things in Salt Lake City.” 

“Do you mean by force?” asks an English 
traveller. 

“ Well, that is one of our planks. The Re- 
publican Platform pledges us to crush those 
Saints.” 

This conversation, passing across the hospit_ 
able board of a renowned publicist in Philadel. 
phia, draws towards itself from all sides the 
criticism of a distinguished company of law- 
yers and politicians; most of them members 
of Congress; all of them soldiers of the Re- 
publican phalanx. 
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“Do you hold,” says the English guest,— 
“you as a writer and thinker,—your party as 
the representatives of American thought and 
might,—that’ in a country where speech is free 
and tolerance wide, it would be right to employ 
force against ideas,—to throw horse and foot 
into a dogmatic quarrel,—to set about pro- 
moting morality with bayonets and bowie- 
knives ?” 

“Tt is one of our planks,” says a young mem- 
ber of Congress, “ to put down those Mormons, 
who besides, being infidels, are also Conser- 
vatives and Copperheads.” 

“Young is certainly a Democrat,” adds an 
Able Editor from Massachusetts, himself a 
traveller in the Mormon land; “we have no 
right to burn his block on account of his pol- 
itics; nor, indeed, on account of his religion ; 
we have no power to meddle with any man’s 
faith ; but we have made a law against plurality 
of wives, and we have the power to make our 
laws respected everywhere in this Republic.” 

“ By force?” 

“By force, if we are driven by disloyal citi- 
zens to the use of force.” 

“You mean, then, that in any case you will 
use force—passively, if they submit; actively, 
if they resist ? 

“That’s our notion,” replies our candid host. 
“The government must crush them. That is 
our big job; and next year we must put it 
through.” 

“You hold it right, then, to combat such an 
evil as polygamy with shot and shell? 

“We have freed four million negroes with 
shot and shell!” replies a sober Pennsylvanian 
judge. 

“Pardon me, is that a full statement of the 
case? That you have crushed a movement of 
secession by means of military force is true; 
but is it not also true that, five or six years ago, 
every one acknowledged that slavery was a legal 
and moral question, which, while peace and 
order reigned in the slave-states, ought not to be 
treated otherwise than on legal and moral 
grounds ?” 

“ Yes, that is so. We had no right over the 





negroes unti] their masters went into rebellion 
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I admit that the declaration of war gave us 
our only standing.” 

“In fact, you confess you had no right over 
the blacks until you had gained, through the re- 
bellion, a complete authority over the whites 
who held them in bondage ?” 

“Certainly so.” 

“Tf, then, the planters had been quiet; keep- 
ing to the law as it then stood ; never attempt- 
ing to spread themselves by force, as they tried 
to do in Kansas; you would have been com- 
pelled, by your sense of right, to leave them to 
time and reason, to the exhaustion of their lands, 
to the depopulation of their States, to the growth 
of sound economical knowledge,—in short, to 
the moral forces which excite and sustain all 
social growths ?” 

“Perhaps so,” answers the Able Editor. 
“The Saints have not yet given us such a chance. 
They are very honest, sober, industrious people, 
who mind their own business mainly, as men 
‘will have to do who try to live in yon barren 
plains. They are useful in their way, too; 
linking our Atlantic states with the Pacific 
‘states; and feeding the mining population of 
Idaho, Montana, and Nevada. We have no 
ground of complaint, none that a politician 
would prefer against them beyond their plural 
households. But New England is very svre just 
now about them; for everybody in this country 
has got into the habit of calling them the spawn 
of our New England conventicles, simply be- 
cause Joseph Smith, Brigham Young, Heber 
Kimball, all the chief lights of their church, 
happen to be New England men.” 

“When New England,” adds a _ representa- 
‘tive from Ohio, with a laugh, “ goes mad orf any 
point, you will find that she contrives in this 
Republic to have her way.” 

“ When her way is just and open—sanctioned 
‘by moral principle and by human experience— 
it is well that she should have her way. But 
will Harvard and Cambridge support an attack 
‘by military power on religious bodies because 
‘they have adopted the model of Abrahain and 
David? You have in those western plains and 
‘mountains a hundred tribes of red-men who 
jpractise polygamy ; would you think it right 
‘for your missionary society to withdraw from 
‘among them the teacher and his Bible, and for 
General Grant to send out in their stead the 
soldier and his sword? You have in those 
western territories a hundred thousand yellow 
men who also practise polygamy; would you 
hold it just to sink their ships, to burn their 
ranches, to drive them from your soil, with 
sword and fire ?” 

“Their case is different to that of the Saints,” 
rejoins the Able Editor; “these red-skins and 
yellow-skins are savages; one race may die 
out, the other may go back to Asia; but Young 
and Kimball are our own people, knowing the 
law and the Gospel; and whatever they may 
do with the Gospel, they must obey the law.” 

“Of course, everybody Must obey the law ; 
but how? Those Saints, I hear, have no ob- 
jection to your law when administered by judge 
and jury; only to your law when administered 
by colonels and subalterns.” 

“Tn other words,” says the Pennsylvanian 
judge, “they have no objection to our law 
when they are left to carry it out themselves,” 

“We must put them down,” cries the young 
qnember of Congress, 





“Have you not tried that policy of putting 
them down twice already? You found them 
twelve thousand strong at Independence, in 
Missouri; not liking their tenets (though they 
had no polygamy among them then), you crushed 
and scattered them into thirty thousand at Nau- 
voo; where you again took arms against 
religious passion, slew their Prophet, plundered 
their city, drove them into the desert, and gener- 
erally dispersed and destroyed them into one 
hundred and twenty-seven thousand in Deseret ! 
You know that some such law of growth through 
persecution has been detected in every land and 
in every church. It is a proverb. In Salt 
Lake City, I heard Brigham Young tell his de- 
parting missionaries, they were not to suggest 
the beauty of their mountain home, but to 
dwell on the idea of persecution, and to call the 
poor into a persecuted church. Men fly into a 
persecuted church, like moths into a flame. If 
you want to make all the western country Mor- 
mon, you must send an army of a hundred 
thousand troops to the Rocky Mountains.” 


“But we can hardly leave these pluralists 
alone.” 

“Why not—so far at least as regards bayo- 
nets and bowie-knives? [ave you no faith in the 
power of truth? Have you no confidence in 
being right? Nay, are you sure you have noth- 
ing to learn from them? Have not the men 
who thrive where nobody else can live, given 
ample evidence that, even though their doctrines 
may be strange and their morals false, the prin- 
ciples on which they till the soil and raise their 
crops, are singularly sound ?” 

“T admit,” says the Able Editor, “they are 
good farmers.” 

“ Good is a poor term, to express the marvel 
they have wrought. In Illinois, they change a 
swamp into a garden. In Utah they have made 
the desert green with pastures and tawny with 
maize and corn. Of what is Brigham Young 
most fond? Of his harem, his temple, his 
theatre, his office, his wealth ? He may pride 
himself on these things, in their measure; but 
the fact of his life which he dwelt upon most, 
and with the noblest enthusiasm, is the raising 
of a crop of ninety-three and a haif bushels of 
wheat from one single acre of land. The Saints 
have grown rich with a celerity that seems mag- 
ical even in the United States. Beginning life 
at the lowest stage, recruited only from among 
the poor, spoiled of their goods and driven 
from their farms, compelled to expend millions 
of dollars in a perilous exodus, and finally located 
on a soil from which the red-skin and the bison 
had all but retired in despair, they have yet 
contrived to exist, to extend their operations, to 
increase their stores. The hills and valleys 
round Salt Lake are everywhere smiling with 
wheat and rye. A city has been built; great 
roads have been made; mills have been erect- 
ed;canals have been dug; forests have been 
felled. A depot has been formed in the wil- 
derness from which the miners from Montana 
and Nevada can be fed. A chain of communica- 
tion from St. Louis to San Francisco has been 
laid. Are the Republican majority prepared to 
undo the progress of twenty years in order to 
curb an obnoxious doctrine? Are they sure 
that the attempt being made, it would succeed ? 
What facts in the past history of these Saints 
permit you to infer that persecution, however 





sharp, would diminish their number, their au- 
dacity, and their zeal ?” 

“Then you see no way of crushing them ?” 

“Crushing them! No; none. I see no way 
of dealing with any moral and religious ques- 
tion except by moral means employed in a re- 
ligious spirit? Why not put your trust in 
truth, in logic, in history, Why not open 
good roads to Salt Lake? Why not encourage 
railway communication ; and bring the practical 
intellect and noble feeling of New England to 
bear upon the household of many wives? 
Why not meet their sermons by sermons ; try 
their science by science; encounter their books 
with books? Have you no missionaries equal 
to Elder Stenhouse and Elder Dewey? You 
must expect that while you act on the Saints, 
the Saints will re-act upon you. It will be for 
you a trial of strength ; but the weapons will be 
legitimate and the conclusions will be blessed. 
Can you not trust the right side and the just 
cause, to come out victoriously from such a 
struggle?” 

“Well,” says the judge, “ while we are divi- 
ded in opinion, perhaps, as to the use of physical 
force, we are all in favor of moral force. Mas- 
sachusetts is our providence ; but, after all, we 
must have one law in this Republic. Union is 
our motto, equality our creed. Boston and Salt 
Lake City must.be got to shake hands, as Boston 
and Charleston have already done. If you can 
persuade Brigham to lie down with Bowles, I 
am willing to see it And now pass the 
wine.” 





i a 





SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 

{| The following article, as will be seen, was orig- 
inally written with a view to publication in the 
Advent Herald, but was rejected by the editor of 
that paper, because, perhaps, it is a center-shot at 
the foolish calculations of the Second Adventists. } 

ANSWER TO INQUIRIES. 

N my private letters to friends, for several months 
past I have acknowledged a change of views in 
regard to Christ’s Second Coming; stating that I 
now believe that event to be far in the past. This 
has called forth numerous inquiries; and as I have 
not the time to give each a lengthy, private answer, 
1- will, with your permission, speak through the Ad- 
vent Herald as it is a matter which concerns all its 
readers. I have not the time nor ability to enter into 
all the causes which brought about my change of 
faith. But I will very briefly state a few thoughts 
which will enable all who have written to me on 
the subject, to determine what would be my an- 

swer to their several questions. 

Christ, in the mode of his first coming, wholly dis- 
appointed the expectations which the Jews had 
formed concerning him, from the prophecies of the 
Old Testament. It would not therefore be a strange 
thing, if it should be found that the Second Coming 
was an event very different from the conceptions of 
it, whether popular or learned, which men have 
gained by private interpretations of prophecy. 
Christ may have come at the time appointed, though 
the scribes “knew it not.” I am satisfied that the 
scriptures do not teach that at Christ’s Second Coming 
there will be a FINAL and GENERAL JUDGMENT. As 
God divided man into two g reat families, the Jews and 
the Gentiles, so he has appointed a general judgment 
foreach. The harvest of the Jews came first, because 
they ripened first. God separated them from the 
rest of the nations, and for two thousand years 
poured upon them the sunshine and rain of religious 
discipline. When Christ came h@said the fields 
were white. By the preaching of Christ and his 
apostles the process necessary to make way for the 
judgment was complete. At the destruction of Je 
rusalem, the Jews as a nation were judged. Then 
the kingdom of heaven passed from the Jews to the 
Gentiles. Matt. 21:43. God commenced a process- 
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of preparation for a second judgment. The Gen- 
tiles came under the sunshine and rain, which be- 
fore had been sent upon the Jews. For nearly two 
thousand years the Gentile crop has been maturing, 
and we may reasonably look for the Gentile harvest 
as near. y 

In Matt., 24th chapter, Christ distinctly says that 
his Second Coming would be immediately after the 
downfall of Jerusalem, and in the generation then 
living. And there is abundant proof that the prim- 
itive church expected his coming within the life- 
time of some of their own number. They were 
taught by Paul to look for Him, which would be 
foolishness on the supposition that his coming was an 
event 1800 years in the future. See Phil. 1: 6, 10. 
lst Thess. 5: 23. 1st Tim. 6: 18, 14. Phil. 4: 5. 
Heb. 10: 36,87. James 5: 7--9. 1st Peter 4: 7, 17. 
1st Cor.15: 51, 52. ist Thess. 4: 15,17. If Paul 
had believed the resurrection to be a far distant 
event, he would have said, “ We who will then be 
dead, shall be raised incorruptible, and they who re- 
main alive shall be changed.” But in both instan- 
ces, where such language might have been expected, 
he transposes the pronouns we and they, as though 
he studiously sought to make it manifest that he ex- 
pected to be himself among the number of the liv- 
ing at the coming of the Lord. 

Christ said to his disciples, (1) “ Verily I say unto 
you, ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel tilt the 
Son of man be come.” Matt. 10: 23. (2) “ Verily 1 say 
unto you, there be some standing here who shall not taste 
of death till they see the Son of man coming in his king- 
dom.” 16: 28. (8) “ If I will that he [John] tarry till 
T come, whar is that to thee?” John 21: 22. These dec- 
larations need no comment by those who profess to 
believe in the obvious rendering of scripture. From 
this view it follows that the kingdom of the Son of 
Man, instead of being properly a future expectancy, 
did in fact commence ages ago. 

Taking the history of David as a miniature of 
Christ’s progressive exaltation, we cannot admit 
that the period of the spiritual David’s exclusion 
from the throne by the persecutions of his rival, ex- 
tends over the enormous space of eighteen hundred 
years, i. ¢., from his anointing at his ascension, till 
the present time. The only natural and proper pe- 
riod for the commencement of the kingdom of the 
Messiah, was at the termination of the Mosaic econ- 
omy; and that economy terminated at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. To suppose that the kingdom of 
heaven did not commence immediately after the ter- 
mination of the Mgsaic kingdom, would be to sup- 
pose that God, after having established an earthly 
kingdom over Israel for a season, at last, instead of 
bringing in a heavenly successor to that kingdom, 
abandoned his people and the world toanarchy. As 
David did not commence his reign while Saul’s dy- 
nasty continued, so the kingdom of heaven did not 
come while Judaism existed, and did come immedi- 
ately after its destruction, i. e., at the cessation of 
the temple worship in A. D. 70. At that time Christ 
came personally; the quick and dead were judged ; 
many that slept in the dust of the earth awoke ; and 
the few faithful ones who were alive, were changed 
to immortality. 

Christ was to come “in like manner” as he ascen- 
ded. This can mean nothing less than that he was 
to appear personally to believers on earth; and it 
can mean nothing more than this, because none but 
believers saw him ascend. As unbelievers knew 
nothing of his ascension, so unbelievers knew noth- 
ing of his descent. He entered the house of this 
world “ like a thief,” unseen by the world, and took 
the goods he sought, viz., the few believers that re- 
mained looking for him, and departed, leaving the 
world asleep. The abduction of a few despised in- 
dividuals was not likely to excite much attention in 
that time of turbulence and slaughter. The silence 
of history Oe. proves that Christ came as he ascen- 
ded, and as Hf predicted, “ like a thief in the night.” 

We believe that Christ has not only reigned open- 
ly and visibly in that section of his kingdom which 
contains a vast majority of the human race, but that 
even in this world where his authority has not yet 
been formally recognized, the infallible proofs of his 
actual sovereignty are legible in the history of all 
nations for the last eighteen hundred years. Let it 





be borne in mind that the decree which placed him 
on the throne, declared that he should “rule the na- 
tions with a rod of iron, and dash them in pieces like a 
potter's vessel.” It is evident then that the first ages 
of his reign were to be, so far as the nations of this 
world are concerned, not ages of peace and blessed- 
ness, but of revolution and destruction. And it is 
manifest that he will reign with a rod of iron, and as 
aman of blood, till all his enemies are put under his 
feet. Then he will pass from the warlike majesty of 
David to the peaceful glory of Solomon. This is the 
transition that remains to be accomplished. The 
chosen king of Israel has been anointed, has been 
hunted in the wilderness by Saul, has won his prom- 
ised throne, has established his everlasting kingdom, 
and for nearly eighteen hundred years has waged 
war with the heathen nations around his empire. 
We look now for the advent of everlasting victory 
and peace, for the building of the gorgeous temple 
of the universal church; for the development in 
heaven and on earth, of all the magnificence of God's 
wisdom and love. Beware of the stumbling stone 
of the Jews! 

Yours, looking for the “dispensation of the full- 
ness of times,” D. Epson Strn. 

Edenton, N. C., Feb. 8 , 1867, 





: COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 

OnEIDA. March 5, 1867.—A young friend who left 
the Community a while ago “to see the world,” 
writes back as follows: “DEAR FRIENDS:—It has 
been over two years since I left the Community, and 
along two years it has beento me. Many times has 
the folly and wickedness of my leaving the Commu- 
nity arisen in my mind, and as many times have I 
cast it aside; but it will return. I havenot found 
what I was looking for, but I have found that it is 
an utter impossibility to attain perfection without 
the help of Christ and his church; and the more I 
think upon this subject the more I become convinced 
that the Community is the best place for me. My 
friends have nothing to do in influencing me to write 
this léfter; on the contrary they wou!d prefer that 
I should not return (for such is my object in writing 
this); neither have my folks at the Community any- 
thing to do with it, but the world itself has made 
me come to this conclusion. I read the CrrcuLar, 
and derive great benefit from its columns, especially 
from J. H. N.’s Home-Talks. I also see that —— 
— has returned and has been admitted as a 
member. I hope that I may one day be permitted 
to follow. I remain yours in Christ, ——-——.” 


....Mr. Woolworth said last night that he thought 
we might profitably have a little discussion about 
business, now that we are starting for a new cam- 
paign. This winter we have had a very good time 
for study and improvement. We have had a very 
liberal allowance of time and means of all kinds, 
and our studies have been prosecuted with zeal and 
enthusiasm. “Now the same spirit should lead us to 
turn this zeal into business, and make us single-eyed 
in our devotion to it. We have a great enterprise 
before us; one that will enlist all our energies. I 
don’t know, said Mr. W., that there is any special 
occasion for this exhortation; but it seems desira- 
ble that we should make the transition from study 
to industry as quick as possible. 

.... INDUSTRIAL ITEMS: Traps.—A lot of 30,000 
muskrat springs are now being tempered; 6,000 fox, 
and 3,000 beaver springs are under way... .Bag- 
Shop.—The month of February has been a busy 
month with us, and spring opens with our arrange- 
ments for a business campaign pretty well completed. 
We have had more shelves put up in our store-room, 
and have been getting up four new styles of bags, 
two of them quite handsome. Value of Bags made 
the past month, $2,086.72... .Bag-frames.—The Bag- 
Department has ordered over 200 dozen frames from 
the Willow-Place Works, which are now in process 
of construction. 

...-Two lady visitors came one day last week to 
see our baking operations and visit the kitchen in its 
every-day suit. After inspecting the baking and 
kitchen preparations for an hour before dinner, one 
of them remarked, that she had frequently called, 





and with friends had visited the green-house, garden 
and grounds, but had not seen so much to instruct 
and please her as on this occasion. , 

....New stepshave been put down, recently, on 
the stairs leading to the second floor of the Mansion 
House, the old ones having been pretty thoroughly 
worn out. Weare told that this is the first time the 
stairs have been renewed since the building of the 
house, which, considering the almost constant wear 
to which they have been subjected, seems quite re- 
markable. 

....The close of the school and the classes for the 
season gives business a lively start and sends the 
young men into the different departments of work. 
Orrin Wright commenced work in the Silk-factory 
Monday morning, intending to get a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the whole business. Ernest Noyes 
also resumed work in the Machine shop at the same 
time. 

...-Eight young men and boys at the Willow- 
Place Boarding-House, have formed an anti-tobacco 
league. The period of abstinence is to be one month 
to begin with, “because,” as one of them remarked, 
“if we can leave it off fora month, we can for the 
rest of our lives.” 

-++-Now that the other classes are closed for the 
season a company of women are going into the study 
of elocution in earnest. They have engaged Mr. 
Underwood as teacher, and are to meet for practice 
four times a week, in the Hall. 


...-The evening school at the Boarding-House 
for the benefit of our employees, has closed for the 
season. The teacher expresses herself pleased with 
the deportment of the pupils and the progress made. 

....We get the CrrcuLARs now regularly, Tues- 
day mornings. Dixon’s articles, together with J. H. 
N’s comments, are sought after with nearly the same 
eagerness that we felt during the Mills campaign. 

...-Mrs. L. is chief and overseer of beds, bedding 
and quilting, a somewhat onerous department in a 
farftily of 200. The quilting is done by “bees” and 
volunteers. 

...-The criticism of the Horticultural and Fruit- 
preserving Departments, has occupied two evenings 
this week. 





THE ROAD TO COMMUNISM. 


HE Community has received in the last month, 
perhaps a score of applications for membership 
from persons apparently unexceptionable, but who 
are strangers to us. The following are some of the 
forms of proposal received : 


“T am thirty-four years of age and unmarried. I 
think I should like to join your Community. I would 
like to hear from you and have the necessary infor- 
mation, and know whether you would receive me. 
I have had a good college education, and have been 
engaged in teaching as you will seeby my card. My 
family is well known here. I am familiar with the 
pe principles of your Society. Hoping to hear 

rom you soon, I am, &c., “eg 


“T am twenty-six years of age, single, of a stron 
constitution and sound body, and I think a clear hea 
and willing heart. My early years were spent in an 
orthodox family, in the bosom of the orthodox 
church, eschewing all light, or romantic reading. I 
always possessed a great desire to read everything 
of a historical, biographical and scientific character, 
which came within my reach. At sixteen I was 
nearly prepared to enter college. I ask for admission 
from neither selfish, ambitious, or degraded motives, 
but from a pure, devoted respect for the principles of 
your Community, suchas have been known to the 
world through your publications. Yours, &c., ——.” 


“Tam a young man nineteen years of age, have 
no trade but that of a farmer, have seventy acres of 
land which, however, I am not in possession of yet. 
I would like very fiuch to become a member of your 
Community. Trusting to hear from you soon, I am 
respectfully yours, ——.” 


“T have been reading your publications for some 
time. I wish to join your Community. What must 
Ido? Pass not by this note, but please answer it, 
either by letter, or through the CrrcuLar. 

Yours, 

It is of course gratifying to have persons thus ap- 
prove of the principles of the Community, and pro- 
pose to commit themselves to its support. We cor- 
dially welcome them to the fellowship of the move- 
ment, But in none of these cases have we been able 
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to return a positive acceptance of the pioposal to 
join us. How could we? The advantage of ac- 
quaintance is all on their side. The Community by 
its publications and career may be tolerably well 
known to them; they have had the time and oppor- 
tunity to study it at leisure; while our only means 
of reciprocating the acquaintanceship and knowing 
them, has been limited to the bare introduction af- 
forded by the brief, kindly-expressed letters given 
above. .If-the Community were an Insurance Com- 
pany it might accept offers of partnership coming in 
this way ; but wise people do not marry on such a 
summary motion. Household combinations require 
mutual acquaintance and liking. 
Comraunism being in fact a kind of marriage, the 
principles of courtship may be taken as a tolerable 
_ guide for persons seeking union with its society— 
courtship, of course exalted and extended in propor- 
tion to the magnitude of the case. To win a wo- 
man, a man must find means to interest her. “ Pop- 
ping the question” does nat generally begin ac- 
quaintance between lovers, but comes after a con- 
siderable course of mutual effort to please. Just so 
it should do in the case of the Community. A sen- 
sible woman is not won by a mere declaration of 
love, but requires some proofs of sincerity in her 
admirer. So the Community wants to see not merely 
an expression of good feeling toward it, but gallant 
deeds. To join it just by asking? Pooh! That. 
would be too prosaic. Let us have a little romance. 
Communism brings back the age of chivalry. <A 
true knight disdains to ask his lady’s hand until he 
has performed some act of valor. Jacob showed 
the spirit of a true lover. . 
To make the matter still.more plain, we will cite 
u case in point. A gentleman (Mr. Smith we will 
call him), after due reading and conviction was con- 


verted a year ago to Community principles, and be- | 


came deeply interested in the Community itself. 
He took occasion by letter to express his interest, 
and offered himself for membership. Not much 
notice was taken of his letter. He wrote again, re- 
iterating his proposal, and asking for advice as to 
his course. Still he was turned off with rather an 
indifferent answer. He wrote a third time, saying, 
that however we might regard him, he should de- 
vote himself to the cause, and, without a word of 
grumbling, he entered into his business in a distant 
state as a teacher. Since then, he has made us feel 
almost every week the sincerity of his interest in the 
common movement. Now it has been in the form 
of anew subscriber sent to the CrkcuLAR; now a 
$70 contribution (though himself a poor man) for 
help towards the cost of the new Printing office ; now 
a literary contribution for the CrrcuLaR, and now 
a ringing testimony of religious truth sent away 
among his former associates. 

A course of action like that in an applicant, we 
call manly. There is no defence against such woo- 
ing. A man or woman can win the way to the 
heart of the Community by honest deeds, whether it 
will or no, and any other route is a long way round. 


Among the applications made by (we doubt not) 
worthy and true women, take the following, lately 
received : 


“Tam very glad to inform you that the “ Cir- 
CULAR” comes to me every week, and the more I 
read it the better I like your “cozy” mode of living. 
Yes, I think you must be a happy family.* * * 
Some of my friends stick up their nose awfully, 
when I tell them that “I am going to join the Com- 
munity.” Now, say, would’nt you like to take a girl 
to “raise” about my size? I am twenty-one years 
old, about 4} feet tall, rather slim, some would say, 
but I weigh about 110 Ibs. avoirdupois, and never 
was sick a day in my life. Brown, curly hair, 
which I wear short; black eyes; wont say much 
about my nose, only itis not “pug;” ama 
worker. I wear my dresses pretty long generally, 
but the most of them are sent plain, as I am un- 
fortunately a — girl. Hoping to hear from you 
very soon, remain your friend,” &c. 

The privilege of befriending a person thus situ- 
ated, who so frankly extends confidence to us 
is of course recognized, but we do not see in 
the case a legitimate ground for more than friend- 
ship. Let us state a different case. A young lady 
became known to us, a year ago, not by an external 
description like the above, but as a student in a 


western Institution, where, after confessing her 





faith in Christ, she introduced the publications of 
the Community, and modestly though firmly 
faced the whole school, from the president 
and professors down, in theirdefence. When she 
was threatened with expulsion from the school on 
account of her faith, we could not do otherwise than 
offer her a Community home. Similar was the case 
of another lady member, only the school was in 
Massachusetts instead of Ohio. Still another lady 
became known to us by scattering the Berean in her 
neighborhood, then by sending persons to us that 
had become converted by it, and did not herself ask 
to join the Community till two or three of her 
pupils in faith were among our members. 

We do not say that others should follow exactly 
either of the courses that have been described. Duties 
will vary with circumstances. But we have indicat- 
ed enough to show where our weak side is. Words 
go for little. Faith leads to action—action is the ba- 
sis of confidence. Leta person go to work for the 
kingdom of heaven, and he need not ask for admis- 
sion; he will find himself in it before he is aware. 

G. 





THE CHILD AND THE MAN. 
When the fond Hebrew mother hid her boy, 
(Too beautiful for Pharaoh to destroy) 
Three months, with sad affection, pure and deep, 
Till she no longer could the secret keep, 

Then mournfully, a wicker casket made, 

And hid him in the river’s rushy shade ; 

Turning with hasty steps and tearful eye, 

From his tone wail—she could net see him die— 
She little dreamed that slave-born child should be 
A conqueror; and set his Nation free, 

Give laws to kingdoms, rule in distant climes, 
And be the great Historian of his times! 

0. C., March 4, 1867. A. 


B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[We again offer a column of extracts taken from 
the letters of our friends. But of course we cannot 
give: place to all~the encouraging words that come 
to ué.] 

—,N. ¥. March 4, 1867.—“The Cimcunan has 
been highly appreciated as a blessing to me and my 
family, for it contains an order of literature highly 
edifying to the soul. i. H. 1.” 

New York, Feb. 22, 1867.—“ I thank you for send- 
ing the CrrcuLaR to me according to my request. I 
also received the pamphlet of J. H. Neyes on Male 
Continence, and take this opportunity of expressing 
my esteem for him in his rational expression on that 
important and vital problem. J. M.” 

—, Iowa, Feb. 24, 1867—“I have opened my 
heart to receive the truth that shall make me free. I 
desire that Christ may have the undivided control of 
all Ihave. I have learned more the past year from 
Mr. Noyes’s writings, than all I have ever learned 
from the preachers. You have my best wishes for 
your success in publishing the truth J. K.” 

—,N.Y., Feb. 22, 1867.—“ I like and appreciate 
nearly all I find in the CrrcuLar, and it has done me 
much good. 1 like your views on life and health ; 
my own experience conrfims them. Jesus Christ is 
Savior of the body as well as the soul. ag 

——, Mass., March 1,1867.—“ Please see inclosed 
one dollar in payment for the CrrcuLaR; and let me 
say here, that I am a believer in Christianity as ad- 
vocated by J. H. Noyes, and that were it not for the 
feelings of my family, I should join your Community, 
provided you believed me worthy. A. H. H.” 

——, Ohio, March 1, 1867.—“Your paper has vis- 
ited me weekly for a year or more, and I now ac- 
knowlege with an ever grateful heart, that many 
lonely hours have been made pleasant by its presence. 
New ideas have been implanted in my mind, new and 
holy aspirations to search out the hidden mysteries 
of godliness. A. R. R.” 

——, Conn, March 4, 1867.—“Will you please send 
the CrrcuLaR to me for a while, that I may learn 
more fully of the doctrines which you are inculcat- 
ing? They concern a vital interest of society, and 
seem to me to be well worthy of consideration. 

R, W, W.” 


—— , Md., Feb. 28, 1867.—“ Feeling it my duty to 
make here a confession of Jesus Christ as a Savior 
from all sin, (not in part, for I do not believe he will 
forgive in part, but I believe he will save us, and 
wholly cleanse us from all sin,) therefore I confess 
him in me a living savior, and pray to him as my 
guide, who is able and willing to show me all the 
hidden things of God for my soul's edification, and 
to inspire me with the knowledge of divine truth. 

6. B46” 

—, Maine., Feb, 1, 1867.—“I wish you to know 
my feelings and sentiments in regard to your very 
good paper. I have read it for some three years, and 
appreciate it very much. Your religion is my re- 
ligion ; it is the religion of the soul when drawn out 
and joined to Christ’s pure principles of love and 
truth, as they were manifested by him while; in the 
flesh. I can conceive of no way of living out that de- 
sign of Christ better than the one you have chosen. 
As I see it, there can be no more unselfish life than 
yours. I am truly with you in spirit. M. 8.0.” 
—, Ind., Feb, 23, 1867.—“ I have been very much 
pleased with many of your articles. I like the 
“Home-Talks” of J. H. N. I believe vour doctrine of 
the Second Advent. I tell you it staggered the peo- 
ple; even the preachers, with all their efforts, could 
not get around it. It stands out as plain as any 
other part of the Scripture. It must he true. There 
are many things in your paper that I like; in fact, I 
like it all, after reading well. I have always shown 
it to the neighbors, and it takes. At first they 
think it is a wild, untrammeled, free-love paper ; but 
after reading a few numbers, they see their mistake. 

E. G. 8.” 

— R.I., Feb., 22. 1867.—“ I should have written 
before, but circumstances beyond my control, have 
laid me up for a number of months. By untiring 
perseverance through a cold winter, with unshaken 
confidence in God’s promises, I have so picked 
up as to stand on my feet again, in spite of the enemy’s 
darts which have been thrown thick and fast on 
every side. I have been waiting in order to send two 
dollars, which Ihereinclose. Yours is the only relig- 
ious reading I take interest in, for I well know that if I 
follow on, the light of the Gospel will soon break forth 
as the morning ; therefore I feel it-imperative on me to 
first obey the injunction to seck first the kingdom of 
‘God, before I can enjoin it upon others; as obedi- 
ence is better than sacrifice. ww. Ea" 


FLUID IRON. 

ELL do | remember the fascination that 

hung about the old foundry in the years 
gone by, when I was a boy! the lofty roof, 
blackened and smoky; the rugged stone walls; 
the patterns, covering every brace and beam ; 
the cool, damp, hard earth floor; the long piles 
of black sand; and the silent’ molders, bend- 
ing over their work. Ever and anon, as I used 
to watch them, one would rise, fill a small sieve 
with sand, and shake it vigorously over’ his 
mold, letting go with one hand at every jerk, 
and catching it again with a peculiar slap. 
Another now takes his pattern from its snug 
bed—how slowly and with what infinite care he 
lifts it! and what a clear-cut, sharply-defined 
imprint it leaves behind ! 


At rare intervals, when some errand led me 
foundry-wards, the roaring blower and the huge 
chimney vomiting clouds of smoke, would indi- 
cate that casting was going on. ‘Here was a 
treat indeed. I would rush forward, enter, ‘se- 
cure a position in some corner, and view’ with ‘ad- 
miring awe the maneuvres of the fearless fire- 
kings ! for such they seemed to me.’ ''First’a swar- 
thy figure armed with a crowbar,’ would’ ‘ap- 
proach the lofty furnace, and thrust’ the “point 
of his weapon into a cl®sed apetitute.!“"A shower 
of sparks would follow, then a streai’ of ‘mbl- 











ten iron burst forth, Men witli’ Tonigdhandled 
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ladles caught it as it came, and carried it away 
to the molds; then the swarthy one would 
plug up the hole again with a handful of wet 
clay on the end of a stick. As I watched the 
glowing stream from the ladle disappear in the 
sand, | puzzled my childish wits in vain to un- 
derstand exactly why the liquid iron should so 
carefully follow the slightest crooks and turns 
in the mold; and even after I grew up, I never 
could quite shake off the idea that iron when 
itis melted must be in avery obliging mood. 


The molds all filled, and the bottom of the 
furnace opened, down would come the melting- 
fire in a seething, fiery flood, forming a dazzling 
unapproachable mound. 


Years have gone by. As I grew larger, the 

foundry appeared to grow smaller, until at 

length it reached its correct, arithmetical pro- 

portions. But I still pay it an occasional visit. 

The other day I fund them moulding 
WATER-PIPES. 

These pipes are eight and a half feet long, 
with a diameter of four and a half inches, and a 
a hole or “bore” of four inches. At one end 
the diameter is enlarged to eight inches, form- 
ing a cup to receive the small end of the next 
length. The “flask” or box in which the mold 
is made, is a long, narrow affair, with a joint in 
its back so that it can be opened and shut like 
a book. The pine pattern is placed in the cen- 
ter of the flask, one half being molded in the 
lower and the other half in the upper part of it. 


Take out the pattern and pour in the iron, 
and you would have a nice pipe, except in one 
particular—it would be solid. How they man- 
aged to cast the pipe hollow, or as an Irish- 
man would say around the hole, was a rather 
interesting point. Evidently they could not sus- 
pend a column of sand to be cast around; and 
an iron bar would not do, because it could not 
be got out afterwards, as the melted iron when 
cooling would shrink and hold it fast. But by 
combining the two things the difficulty is master- 
ed. An iron bar, thickly studded with holes and 
short horns, is placed upon a frame and covered 
with a coat of damp sand, spattered on by 
hand. A straight-edge is next placed against 
it, and the bar turned round and round by 
means of a crank, producing to all appearance 
a round, handsome shaft of sand. This is 
placed in the center of the mold, the ends being 
supported outside of the entire length of the 
pipe to be made. Now shut down the cover 
and four small holes at intervals along the top 
of the flask alone indicate the expectant maw 
inclosed. 

On another occasion I had some experience in 
helping at 

POURING OFF. 

I had helped a little at it, a year or two before, 
so I was not absolutely green, though my 
arms felt a little shaky, and I had no gloves. 

. “Now,” said foreman Kelly, when every- 
thing was ready, “ you catch the second one, and 
pour into the end hole of the flask.” So I 
grasped my ladle, and watching the instant, 
thrust it under the stream of glowing liquid 
just as number one was full. As my dish 
grew heavy, @ malicious spark inserted itself 
between my finger and the handle, and stuck 
there despite the agoniding series of contortions 
I involuntarily performed to shake it off. Pres- 
ently the four ladles were full, and each opposite 





its hole in the flask. “ Pour!” shouted the fore- 
man. Now you take a big dish of melted iron 
at the end of a long handle, and hold it at arms 
length, and the chances are that you will not 
hold it very steadily; at least, Z did not. 
Moreover, by keeping my eyes fastened on my 
dish, I had become quite dazzled, so that the ex- 
act whereabouts of the hole was a matter en- 
tirely hypothetical. But at the word, I gave 
my ladle a fearful tilt, determined to “do or 
die.” The first effect was only to flood a good 
portion of the flask, but this lightened up the 
subject so I was enabled to direct an uncertain 
stream down the hole. “ Faster! Faster!” im- 
plored the foreman, “ Faster, or we’ll lose it.” 
Giving a desperate tilt to my ladle, I succeeded, 
amid a plentiful distribution cver flask and 
floor, in increasing the size of my stream. 
“Hold!” cries the foreman, as the iron rises in the 
holes, “ all right ;” and I set my ladle down with 
a sigh of satisfaction. The next one was a little 
better, but at the third trial, part of the initial 
slobber ran off the flask and fell on my boot. 
for the life of me I couldn’t help stopping to 
kick alittle. “ Don’t stop! don’tstop ! shrieked 
the foreman, “ if you do we'll lose it.” So I hast- 
ily resumed my business. Boot turned out to 
be uninjured when examined. At length I dis- 
covered that by taking hold down low on the 
handle I could hold more steadily ; one draw- 
back however—my hand would get so hot be- 
fore my dish was einptied, that it took every bit 
of my “spunk” not to let go. 


“Shaking out” the castings, and shoveling the 
sand into heaps again, are exercises, which, 
though they present no features of particular 
attraction in themselves, 1 found to be excellent 


as a sudorific. Cc. A. 


WOOD-CRAFT. 
I. 

HE little pocket-compass is by no means a 
contemptible article in the estimation of 
a woodsman; it has a place in his affections 
equal, perhaps, to that of his dog or gun; and 
not only guides him unerringly through the 
dense and trackless forests, but oftentimes 
serves him in the capacity of a time-piece. He 
places it on the muzzle of his gun, and if after 
it has become settled, the south end of the nee- 
dle points directly under the sun, he concludes 
that it is noén; or, at least near enough for his 
purposes. His compass is the most trustwor- 
thy servant he has, and it never fails him if he 
heeds its admonitions. But the inexperienced 
woodsman is sometimes quite apt to get into a 
quarrel with his compass, especially when he 
loses his bearings and gets his head a little 
turned. Thus, when most needing its aid, he 
frequently heaps curses upon it, and declares it 
is “all out of fix.” Or he imagines he has come 
into close proximity to a bed of iron ore, lode- 
stone, or some other wonderful thing that has 
bewitched his compass. It does not at first oc- 
cur to him that there can be anything wrong 
in his calculations, but he reasons something 
after the style of the old Indian, who, when he 
was unable to find his wigwam, vehemently de- 
clared, “ Indian no lost ! Indian here! Wigwam 

lost !” 
It is a noteworthy fact that persons lost in 
the woods travel in a circuitous course, so accu- 
rately that they sometimes revolve around to 





the same point several times within a short pe- 
riod. 

T told me that he was once traveling in 
the woods when there was snow on the ground, 
and all of a sudden came across the track of a 
man. The track seemed tc coincide with his 
course, so he “struck” into it and followed on, 
thinking that erelong he might overtake the 
lonely forester ; but after he had traveled half 
an hour or more, he, to his surprise, discovered 
where another track had joined the first ; the two 
travelers, seeming to be ot the same mind as 
himself, were traveling on before him. “Well,” 
said TT. , after a brief philosophical parley 
with himself, “the more the merrier.” So 
he betook himself to his legs and got on some- 
what faster than at first. But presently he 
stood aghast at a third track which “struck” into 
the trail. Fortunately, however, at this point 
our hero’s native sagacity came to his aid, and 
he was led to examine the tracks of his neigh- 
bors a little more minutely than he had done, 
and his investigations resulted in the discovery 
that they were all very much like his own ; in- 
deed, so much so, that he deemed it perfectly 
safe and altogether expedient for him to take 
the back track of the last traveler, and if pos- 
sible, make his way out of that seene. He ac- 
cordingly did so, and in due time found himself 
“all sound, sir!” as he says, safely landed at 
the point from which he started when he first 
entered the forest. He is a little reticent re- 
specting the fate of his three fellow-bushmen ; 
but rumor says they were never heard of more. 

J, P. H. 








NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue Bankrupt bill has become alaw. It makes 
$300 the minimum of debts on which to declare vol- 
untary bankruptcy, and provides for the full dis. 
charge of the bankrupt from all legal obligations re- 
specting his debts, six months after compliance with 
all the conditions exacted. A bill has also been 
passed increasing the duties on wool and woolen 
goods. The President sent to the house his long ex. 
pected veto of the Military Reconstruction bill. In 
an hour after its reading by the clerk, the bill was 
passed over the veto by a vote of 185 to 48, the lar- 
gest vote given this session. Congress has also 
passed over the Presidents veto, the Tenure of Office 
bill. It is designed to check the Executive practice 
of appointing persons to and ejecting them from office 
without the consent of the Senate. 

A CoMMITTEE appointed by the last Congress to 
investigate the circumstances of the arrest of John 
H. Surratt reports that the Executive showed great 
want of dilligence,in bringing that to pass. The 
committee appointed to inquire into the grounds for 
impeaching the President, report that their work of 
taking evidence is not yet finished—that the testa- 
mony will be left in the custody of the Clerk of the 
House to be used by a committee that may be ap- 
pointed by the next Congress. : 


Tue Senate of the thirty-niuth Congress, closed 
its session at noon on the fourth of March. Mr. 
Wade, of Ohio, was immediately elected its presi- 
ding officer for the fortieth Congress. The House 
has re-elected Mr. Colfax, Speaker, and Mr. Mc Pher- 
son, Clerk. The Republican party is said to have 
made a gain of four Senators and two Representa- 
tives to its large majority in the last Congress. 


Wirn scarcely an exception the Southern journals 
denounce the new reconstruction law as an act of 
tyranny and oppression. 

OnE hundred and fifty-six millions of letters 
passed through the Post-Office of New York city,. 
during the year 1866. 

CHARLES F. Browne, better known as “ Artemus- 
Ward,” died at Southhampton, Eng., on the 7th inst, 
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Visit to Watervliet (Shaker Community) 7 
Volcanoes of Hawaii 373 
Vulgarity and Falsehood in Art 28 


Waiting for Game 
Walking in the Spirit 310 
Wallingford Community 253 
Wallingford to Oneida; Chain of Communities 300 
Waltz, A Word for the ‘ 101 
War and the Credit System—A Matched pair 105 
Wealth of Connecticut 127 * 
31 
4 


285 


Weights and Measures, The French System of 
Western Boat-Trip 

Where is the True Church ? 

Wholesale vs. Retail 

Why They don’t Shirk 

Woman in the Commune 

Woman in the Water 

Woman’s Mistake 


7g | Woman’s Protest, A 


Women in the Counting-Room 
Wood-Craft 


4 Worship, The Coming 


Yale Scientific School 
Youth and Beauty 








